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Jfrragn (Korrespnitnw, Items, etc. 

Ddssildorf, Jfe6., 1868. 
Dear Crayon: 

The contrast between a bustling, growing city of the States 
and this aft-infected town of Germany, is great. Here all 
things seem to have settled down to their natural level. The 
people have no excitement of any kind; no fires, murders, or 
house-breakings : no political discussions nor stirring controver- 
sies ever break the monotony of public repose. Even the world 
of Art seems to slumber away a passive existence, rarely raising 
itself to contemplate a great work, still more rarely to produce 
one. The principle of innovation is apparently unknown ; Dus- 
seldorf of to-day was Dusseldorf years ago. The same old 
houses, with their yellow fronts and pointed roofs of tile, have 
formed the streets for two hundred years. Generation follow- 
ing generation has trod in the very footsteps of its predeces- 
sor; they have used the same implements to cultivate the soil ; 
have built their houses in the same style ; said their prayers in 
the same grey church ; passed their lives in the same time- 
honored routine. 

The city, as it now stands, is about one half modern; it is 
situated immediately on the east bank of the Rhine, on a per- 
fect flat. The prospect is therefore anything but inviting, for 
even the Rhine itself moves along and away without remind- 
ing one of its beauty. The river is crossed by a bridge of boats, 
' so constructed as to be easily opened to permit boats to pass up 
and down, and so that it can be entirely removed as is necessary 
in winter on account of the ice. The boats, with the exception 
of some modern craft propelled by steam, are built in the good 
old style, with whicb, by means of wood-cuts and engravings 
from German pictures, we are all so familiar. They are nearly 
all made after one pattern, being short, rounded on the sides, 
having an exceedingly dull prow, and an immense rudder. On 
entering the city from any quarter, the stranger will find 
nothing very remarkable. True, in the older parts, the houses 
bear somewhat the air of antiquity, but it is not strongly 
marked. The streets are of good width, and the houses are 
built with some regard to a straight line, but the roofs are 
pointed, the windows small, square, and destitute of any attempt 
at ornament. In the streets of modern construction the same 
appearance exists ; not, however, so strongly, because the 
houses are, for the most part, dwellings, and have occasional 
strips of pavement in front The houses of both the old and 
new quarters are built remarkably solid ; they seem intended to 
last, not for the lifetime of the builder only, but for centuries. 
Quite a number of these old piles are dated by means of irons 
bent into the shape of figures, and built into' the walls ; or else, 
as is often the case, the date is carved in a block of stone over 
the door or window. Some of the old houses are so well put 
together that, although they have endured the wear of three, 
in some rare cases, four hundred years, they look as strong and 
fresh as when erected, and, indeed, were it not for the dates we 
see on them, it would be difficult to single them out from build- 
ings of more modern construction by which they are sur- 
rounded. There are six or seven old churches here ; of course 
they are Catholic. They have a kind of rude, grotesque ap- 
pearance which carries the mind back to past times. This is 
particularly the case with the interiors, which are generally 
decorated with a number of old paintings, and with statues 
carved from wood. The floors are of stone, and have but a few 
pews that are reserved for the higher classes, the poor standing 



or kneeliog, according to their inclination. The efforts of Art 
displayed in these churches are very weak, both the pictures And 
carvings being rude in an extreme; they are, however, cher- 
ished by the priests and people with a kind of parental affection 
as memorials of the past, and are shown to the visitor with 
complacency and with such an apparent faith in their excellence 
that it is almost ludicrous. 

The Dusseldorf market is also very different from what we 
have been used to seeing. It is held in an open square, and is. 
conducted entirely by women and children. This square is very 
old ; it was used for this purpose more than two hundred years 
ago, and in these times it was often dyed with the blood of 
criminals and offenders against the faith. It has not lately 
been used for this latter purpose, executions being performed in 
an inclosed court. The market is composed of all manner of 
things, except meats, which are sold in stores. This square, on 
a market day, presents rather a novel sight ; it is literally filled 
with women, children and dogs. Some of the market people 
have separate piles of merchandise spread out in baskets or on 
boards before them, and are busily engaged in serving custom* 
ers, while great numbers are moving to and fro, with baskets, 
on their heads, or driving their dog teams through the crowd. 
These dogs, which, by the way, are quite numerous, are very 
well trained, and seem to be a great help to their owners. They 
are harnessed to little carts so constructed that the driver can 
push behind while the dogs pull in front ; they appear to be a^ 
very hard-working set, and will even strain themselves at their 
mistress' command. The women themselves, without being 
miracles of ugliness, are almost destitute of beauty ; like their 
dogs, they seem to be a very hard-working class, not over sen- 
sitive in mind or. quick of comprehension, nor liable to suffer 
from the extremes of heal and cold. 

For places of amusement the Dusseldorf people have a theatre 
and a couple of ball-rooms. The theatre is a small place, bat 
very well arranged, and neatly decorated.- All manner of 
representations, from tragedy down to the meanest farce, are 
given, and they manage to do them all tolerable justice. Among 
the other public buildings the Barracks are conspicuous; they 
were built by Napoleon, and are of considerable extent. . At 
the present time they are occupied by a few thousand soldiers, 
who serve to keep them in repair. 

The stores are generally small, and are entered through a 
passage like the parlors of our ordinary dwellings ; a bell over 
the door is so fixed as to ring when any one enters, a fact 
which tells poorly for the number of customers. The finest 
stores in the place are those in which tobacco is sold and articles 
appertaining to its use; of these there are a great number, and 
some of them are really beautiful. The stock they display of 
tobacco-boxes, .snuff-boxes, pipes of all considerable sizes, shapes 
and material, is astonishing. Materials of Art are poorly 1 
represented, there being but two stores in the place whichrvend 
them, and they are neither extensive nor fine, which circum- 
stance may account for the fact that .painting materials are 
nearly as high here as in the States. There are some things, 
however, in this line, which are sold exceedingly cheap ; such, 
for instance, as paper, which costs almost nothing. 

The public walks, consisting of the Hof-Garten and others, 
are said to be some of the finest in the world. They are exten- 
sive, and indeed seem to have been laid out in the best manner 
that great taste and judgment could do, money being no consi- 
deration. In their prime they had bowers, statues, shrubs, etc., 
all of which are now gone,* the place being in very bad repair 
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and ill' cared for. Still, wasted as it is, it possesses much to be 
admired, much to be enjoyed in the shape of tree, grass and 
water. To a German who has never seen Nature oncontami- 
nated by Art, so many large trees, such long walks and fine 
ponds of water, may seem like the perfection of Nature, but, to 
an American coming from the native forests of his own coun- 
try, they are too apt to look small and disappointing. However 
they may appear when thus brought in contact with Nature, it 
must yet be acknowledged that they are great achievements of 
Art, and, regarding them as works of man, they seem fitting 
proofs of his genius. 

As to the people, they are a mixture of nearly all nations, the 
German and French predominating. As a consequence, no lan- 
guage is spoken here with any degree of purity; in fact, this is so 
notoriously the case, that it is said, " In Dusseldorf the German 
is spoken more than in any town in the country." They ap- 
pear to have no standard of fashion or particular dress to mark 
gentility, every one dressing himself after his own taste, which 
must be extraordinary before it attracts attention. Even the 
women here are agreed in no point of fashion, except the hoop 
question; hoops are worn by all classes, the highest classes 
wearing the largest hoops. There are but very few persons 
who seem to be in destitute circumstances ; the poorest classes 
are welt dressed, and have the appearance of health. The trade 
of begging is forbidden by law ; it is, however, carried on under 
^Various pretences, as organ-grinding, etc. Models, or men, 
women and children who are supported entirely by the artists, 
are very numerous, and are very well paid, as the men receive 
about forty, the women thirty, and the children twenty cents a 
day. But little can be said for their beauty — particularly of 
the women — who are simple German girls, with a broad red 
face, and persons to correspond. Their profession almost 
inevitably sets the seal on their virtue ; n'oi one in twenty ends 
her career as she begun it. Although these models depend 
entirely on the artists for a subsistence, it would seem the 
artists themselves would be equally as helpless as the models, 
for they paint absolotely nothing without one, and as they work 
very slow, they require them for a long time. Many of the 
artists paint faithful likenesses of these models in their pictures) 
so it is not unusual to see the same head in several paintings, or 
after seeiog a picture at the exhibition to meet some of its 
characters on the street. 

To conclude with a little information which may be of use to 
some of your readers: an Art student can live here respectably 
for two hundred and fifty dollars a year. For this he can 
board, lodge and clothe himself; he will also have enough to 
furnish himself with the materials of his art. Of course, all this 
can be done for much less, but it would require an acquaintance 
withthe language, place, and people, and some considerable 
tact in what is called "getting along," to do it. On the other 
hand, one can spend as much as he chooses, although, as will be 
seen from the above, the opportunities are not very great. If 
he wishes to put himself under the instruction of a master, it 
will cost him eight and ft half dollars extra per month ; if he 
goes to the Academy, it will cost him about twelve (12) dollars 
per year. 

L * * 

Another correspondent tells us of the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, concluding with a bit of criticism : 

" I found the old forest glorious, and as it was pretty late in 
the season, had it very much to myself. After getting over the 
first surprise and bewilderment at seeing so many magnificent 



old trees — the oaks and beeches are perhaps the finest — I was 
struck with the great variety of scenery that the forest presents, 
owing partly tp the broken nature of the ground, intersected by 
deep gorges bristling with crags and strewn with magnificent 
boulders, and partly to the poverty of the soil which here and 
there leaves open spaces among the trees, affording glimpses of 
distance. I never entered the forest without making some 
fresh discovery, or stumbling upon some unexpected beauty ; 
indeed, every day furnished a series of fresh surprises, which 
kept me in a state of pleasurable excitement during the whole 

time that I remained there I saw a 

large Swiss scene by Oalame in the public gallery of , one 

of his recent works, of which I have a splendid lithograph ; but 
I did not like the picture. It was excessively * tight,' to speak 
technically — disagreeably purple in color, and dull and heavy 
in effect. I am unable to say whether it is because I am dis- 
posed to be unreasonably captions or not, but I certainly have 
seen very few landscapes that I have not felt a strong desire to 
* pitch into.' I am told that I have not seen the test works by 
the "best men, and I reply that the samples offered do not greatly 
excite my curiosity to see the rest. Undoubtedly, I have seen 
a good many clever productions— effective realizations of Na- 
ture from a certain point of view; bnt this must be taken in a 
limited sense, for they are generally unaccompanied by genuine 
feeling, or the true sentiment of nature." 
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EXHiniTION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The 33rd Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design numbers 636 works, being a collection larger by one- 
fiftb, than was ever got together by the Academy. Forty-seven 
years ago a veteran artist, and an exhibiter this season, com- 
menced his Art career in this city, and the eole works of Art 
accessible to him in public were common colored aquatints, 
exposed in the window of a store in the lower part of Broad- 
way. From poor engravings of this class to 636 paintings, pro- 
duced, with few exceptions, by home-artists, and offered' by 
them for public gratification and the encouragement of growing 
talent, there is certainly apparent a gigantic stride! 

The Exhibition consists of about 160 Portraits, 250 Land- 
scapes, 100 Figure- subjects, and the balance miscellaneous 
works, embracing Animal Subjects, Still Life," Fruit, Flowers, 
Pencil Drawings, Engravings, and .Sculpture. The Landscape 
department being most prominent, we begin our Dotice of the 
Exhibition with it. 

Kensett appeals to public appreciation this year with more 
than his usual force; he contributes eight works. Kensett's 
pictures are, to our mind, remarkable in many points, — for 
refinement of taste, treatment of distances, rendering of atmos- 
pheric effect, and a happy expression of the broad light of day 
and of a specific time of day. His perception of the poetry and 
harmony of nature in these respects, is remarkably subtle and 
delicate. There i- no ostentation in his pictures, no insincerity 
or negligence, no. affectation of color, or aim to force striking 
contracts. So far as we can see in his works, he paints faith- 
fully whatever excites Irs sympathy. No one can gaze upon 



